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“ln a birthday that was sure 
to be one of his last, the 
eminent svecialist, after 


it was all there. The world en- 
receiving congratulations from 
| 


lightened itself at this fount of | 
wisdom, but wise men turned away. 


all over the world, admitted 
newspeper men for his birthday 
intervicw. 


“hrough winters and summers 
he had labored in silence while 
wise men watched. They had apyrov- 
ed of hiz., had counted on him; he 
had helped them and the world. 


Several bright young men 
But when on his last birthday, he 


scribbled down his answers to 
questions of the hour and depart- 
ed. Next morning, the gaping 
world read his opinions. The 
shoemaker had deserted his last. | 
What he thought of religion, or 
non-religion, his idea of God, or 
non-God, companionate marriage. 


gave himeelf away, they listened, 
and learned. 


Ptolemy thought the earth 
to be the center of things. To 
make it so, he threw the universe 
into chaos. The sun, majestic 
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lord of the planets, was sent whirling into | 


a humble orbit. Jupiter and Saturn whirled 
about in undignified convolutions, vhile 
the whole heaven of fixed stars were given 
up to diurnal circling. 


Our eminent specialist, no matter 
what hisline, had gazed so long upon his 
particular branch that he made Ptolomy's 
mistake. In it he had lived, through it he 
viewed all, knew all, and because of it, he 
went out of the world leaving nonsense for 
his epitaph. 


Though we all know of several such 
cases in the past few months, for the sake 
of argument we shall acknowledge our spec- 
ialist to be an extreme example. Rut spec- 
ialization has had and will always have 
the danger of narrowing mutlook. A special- 
ist, according to the definition, is a man 
who knows more and more about less and less 
and once he either knowingly or unknowing- 
iy believes his specialty to be the main- 
spring of the world, he is less a man, and 
a questionable influence. 


We ourselves have seen specialists 
vTno have become hopelessly specialized and 
others who have maintainec. to the end all 
the sympathy and breadth of outlook they 
possessed at the start. We have feared to 
become the former, and have hoped to live 
the life of the latter. What makes the 
difference? 


Put the question in another way, a 
way that suggests a clue. Why is it that 
the great majority of Jesuit specialists 
have maintained breadth of outlook through- 
out their lives? There are two answers; 
one is rooted in their course of philosophy 
and the other in the way they spent the 
rest of their lives. We must leave the sec- 
ond for another time. 


Cardinal Newman, who, to the end of 
his life, could find sympathy for everyone 
and interest in every worth while thing, 
thus defined philosophy in one of its 
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phases: "The comprehension of the bear- 
ing of on2 science on another, and the 
use Of each to each, and the location 
and limitation and adjustment and due 
appreciation of them all, one with an- 
other, this... is my own conception of 
what is mesent by philosophy.” 


What wonder, then, that the typi-~ 
cal Jesuit specialist, no matter where 
his interests may lie, can remain a man 
of broad vision for all his narrowed work 
He was started on the road to profession-~ 
al learning by a three years' course in 
a master science whose very function was 
to provide him with a world-view, a men- 
tal structure in which to order other 
branches of knowledge, a set of princi- 
ples which show him almost automatically 
"the location and limitation and adjust~ 
ment and due appreciation" of his own 
pursuits. 


He made his first steps in spec- 
jalization under shadow of that master 
science. He knew from the first that 
the specialty into which he was going 
was only a branch of world knowledge, 
and the influence which his powerful 
course had on him for the rest of his 
days kept him from assuming it to be 
the only one. 


Various parts of his own branch 
fitted nicely into verious varts of his 
philosophy. Philosophic principles 
guided the assimilation of each new baa 
of specialized knowledge. Philosophic 
guiding lights made safe his explora- 
tions into the great unknown and his 
conquests in the name of Science. It 
was uNmatural for him to assume his 
branch to be the trunk of the tree, or 
himself to be the paragon of the race. 


In such a manner did the Jesuit 
scientist aporoach the end of his days. 
To the extent which he had made those 
true philosophic principles of long ago 
his very ovm, he maintained his even 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Logic and the Grammarian 


Reve Hugh P. O'Neill 


he statement has often been made that 
the study of Latin Grammar is equival- 
ent to a course in Minor Logice This 
statement is true to a striking degree, 
for the mental rrocesses involved in the two 
subjects are so similar that only a difference 
in nomenclature prevents the relationship from 
becoming immediately manifest. A list of these 
similarities would in itself constitute a valu- 
able proof of the mental training to be derived 
from the study of Latin Grammar. 


ee Hugh P. O'Neill, 
professor of the Classics 
at St. Stanislaus Seminary, 


Florissant, gives us in 


this paper a few of the 


ways in which training in 


Logic can be of assistance 


to the grammarian. 


Father O'Neill's thoughts 


I shall confine myself here to just 
one of their various points of contact, and shall 
endeavor to indicate how certain stereotyped forms 
of indicating distinctions in Logic, may be ape 
plied to the elu¢éidation of grammatical problems. 
My purpose will not be to advocate the use of 
logical terminology in Latin Grammar, but rather 
to show that the study of Latin Grammar is a 
incentive to many. splendid preparation for the student of logic, 
and that the training imparted by Logic is invaluable for the finished grammarian. 


run in an original and 


thought-provoking vein, and 


we feel fortunate in being 


able to present his article 


which may prove an added 


We shall begin with the well know distinction of SUBJECTIVE and 
OBJECTIVEe The use of these terms is rather bewildering to an untrained mind, 
but the student of Logic knows that they are indispensible, if he is to avoid 
clumsy circumlocutions and hazy thinkinge The use of this distinction can do 
very good service in illuminating certain uses of the subjunctive mood in Latin, 
where the grammarian speaks of "implied indirect discoursee” Let us illustrate 
by the sentence, "Puer patri non paruit quod aegrotus essete" The subjunctive 
mood here represents the reason alleged by the boy, his subjective reason, 
without passing judgment on its objective validity. If the objective validity 
were accepted by the writer he would have indicated that fact by using the 
indicative mood, "erat". 


ABSTRACT and CONCRETE. The Liatin student learns that the words, 
utile, honestum, and verum, are sometimes used instead of utilitas, honestas, 
and veritas. He is told that the former are concrete, the latter avstract = 
a statement which means little enough until one has learned to realize the 
function of praecisio objectiva by which a quality is represented without refer- 
ence to the thing in which it inheres. The ending of the adjective calls for a 
noun and becomes thereby concrete; the quality, utilitas does not explicitly 
call for its subject; it is conceived apart from its subgect and is therefore 
abstract. Even in English the expression "the useful" sounds hardly less 
abstract than utility, for it implies a relation and hence is intangible to 
senses The Logician knows that the abstract is not the same as the intangible; 
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it is quality mentally separated from subject. 


IDEA CLARA and IDE.» DISTINCTA. In the two Latin sentences, ‘Dic 
mihi quid facias' and 'Explica mini quod facis' we have a divarsity of mood, 
which is explained by grammarians on the score that the one sentence contains 
an indirect question, and the other a mere relative clause. We realize that the 
meaning of the two requests is not the same but we might be at a loss to explain 
the difference in a succinct way. Here Logid might step in and say that the 
first request calls for an idea clara, i.e. one sufficient to distinguish the 
present action from all other actions, while the second calls for an idea distincta 
ise. one which explains the action by an enumeration of some of its constituent 
elements. 


SENSUS DIVISUS and SENSUS COMPOSITUS. The Greek student frequently 
run across a 6o-ordinated negative sentence of this type: "John did not take the 
money and not deliver the goods." The question may be asked: Does the writer 
deny that John took the money? A great deal of confusion may be averted if one 
invokes the Logical distinction, "Sensu diviso, NO; sensu composito, (iees with 
the second member of the sentence) YES." 


COMPREHENSION and EXTENSION. The Latin student is frequently called 
upon to distinguish between such pairs of words as ager-- campus; albus-- candidus; 
amnis-- flumen; homo-- vir. Which word contains more meaning, homo or vir? Why 
not say homo, for it can be applied to a greater number of individuals? The 
Logician knows that its greater applicability is a sure proof that it must contain 
less meaning, for he knows that comprehension and extension vary in inverse 
proportione If you were to ask him how he would express the fact that while every 
vir is a homo, not every home,not every homo is a vir, he would reply that the 
two ideas are INADEQUATE distinctae. 


In RECTO and in OBLIQUO. This distinction is essential for a real 
understanding of conditional sentences. In recto all types of conditional sent- 
ences say the same thing, i.e. they assert a connection between protosis and 
apodosis.e In obliquo, one type implies potentiality, another unreality, and the 
third nothing at all. 


The word "novi" in recto means "I have learned." In obliquo it means 
"T know", implying that knowledge once gained does sometimes remain a permanent 
possessions This oblique meaning of the word is its ordinary meaning. The 
Logician sees here an application of his famous twin barbarisms, "IN FIERI and 
IN FACTO ESSE". “Yhen Cicero uttered his laconical funeral oration "Vixerunt”, 
he stated in recto that the conspirators "have lived", while his hearers understood 


him in obliquo: "They're dead." 


The Dative case in recto represents a person as interested in an 
actione In obliquo it may imply that he took a hand in the action, or ought to 
do soe It may also imply that his interest is due to the fact that he gained or 
lost something as a result of the actione Hence, by the use of this distinction, 
Latin is easily absolved from the charge of inconsistancy in using the same form 


for two evidently contradictory notions. 
(Continued on page 119) 
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14 fter pointing out the great influence of this philosophical system, 
Mr. Morrison looses no time in going to the heart of it. He is will 
| qualified for this study, having spent much time in reading and dis- 


peeeeeen concerning the great proponents of the system. 


ee 
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aturalism has made fearful inroads upon our civilization. From its strong- 
hold in the chairs of American universities it has marred the outlook 

toward the supernatural for countless young men and women who entered upon 
their higher studies with the highest of aspirations. The future teachers of the land | 
have imbibed it pprouen courses of educational psychology, the philosophy of education | 
even of history. On the lower levels of culture the same work is being done, | 
naturalism permeating the popular reading thraugh the enormous circulation of H.G.Wells 


Accordingly, even though the old style naturalism has lost caste consider- 
ably among professional philosophers, it is still of supreme importeamce to any student | 
of Scholastic philosophy to analyse naturalism and to mass his arguments against each | 
of its teneks. These arguments he will have to draw from every nook and corner of the | 
Scholastic synthesis, for nowhere in his course will he find them grouped for himto | 
this end. Let us attempt, then, a short exposition of the philosophy called naturalism 


"It is a systemn",says PANS) "whose salient characteristic is the | 
exclusion of whatever is spiritual, or indeed, whatever trancends experience, from our | 
philosophy of nature and of man". It is natural science elevated to the dignity of 
philosopiy; briefly, speculative materialism. 


Naturalism, in as far as it denies the existance of spirit, freedom, and | 
intellegent design in the universe, is no new thing. But the mid-19th century mater- ) 
ialism is of special importance, first, because it used as its bickground new general- | 
izations of science, and secondly, because it was most insistent on being considered | 
a philosophy complete in itself beyond whose purview no knowledge was possible. By | 
1860 in Germany there had sprung up a new type of monism based on the scientific idea — 
of the conservation of matter and energy. Moleschott, Buechner, Feuerbach, and obhema| 
looked upon life and mind as integrel parts of the ctosed energy system of the universe 
They first expressed this in a well known epigram, "Keine phosphor, kein gedanke" (no 
phosphorous, no thought) and the last named matched this with one equally as dainty, 
"Van ist was er iszt" (we are what we eat). 


Herbert Spencer in England capitalized the theory of evolution for | 
naturalism. The teaching of Ernst ‘iaeckel was also centered upon Darwinian evolution, 
but with a strong infusion of the crass materialism of Buechner. ‘“Jaeckel popularized 
his naturalism through the immense circulation of one book, "Phe Riddle of the 
Universe." 


nr ret ie 


(1) cf. J.4.Robinson, "The New “istory" 
H.E.Barnes, "The New History and the Social Sciences" 
2) Joyoe, "Principles of Natural Theology", p.5ll. 
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of a philosophy, we have not touched upon what is by far its most important feature. 
Naturalism is a philosophy chiefly by reason of its denial of the possibility, of ens 
knowledge transcending experience in the sensible order. Two elements enter into 
its composition, one positive, the assertion of the conclusions of science, the 
other negative, the rejection of metaphysics. This second tenet is called sep- 
arately empiricism or positivism. It is the deadliest enemy a Scholastic argument 
can encounter since it denies the supposition of any proof based on substance, or 
causality, or involving true universality or necessity. 


The naturalists, in the name of this sorry synthesis of scientific 
generalization with agnosticism, proclaim that their concept of the universe is 
the only scientific one, that,in fact, naturalism and science are identical. 
What have Scholastic metaphysicians to say in reply to this? 


First, that the three great generalizations of modern science: the 
Mechanical Theory (originated by Galileo, and perfected by Newton), the Principle 
of Conservation of Matter (Lavoisier) and of Energy (‘“ayer, Joule, Yelmholz), 
and the process of Evolution (Lamark-- Darwin) are not suf *icient to stand as a 
Philosophical explanation of nature. Secondly, that metaphysics can be proved a 
valid science. thirdly, that empiricism is not only valueless as a criticism of 
metaphysics; it is positively pernicious, and destructive of that very science 
whose ally it claims to be. The Scholastic would then go on to point out that 
metaphysics is the natural complement of science, in no sense antagonistic to it, 
that it alone enables science to stand in its owm right as even a proximate 
solution. He might go farther and show now the scientifico-metaphysical view of 
the universe is perfectly harmonious with religion, whereas the scientifico- 
naturalistic one is openly hostile to it. 


It is not my intention in this article to do more than indicate the 
line of argument against naturalism. Why, in the first place, are the general- 
iZacions..of Science insufficient, 2s 4 philosophy? ‘To mention but a few points, 
the Mechanical Theory cannot explain the permanence of fixed types, such as the 
ordinary chemical compounds, nor the fact of order in the macrocosm, nor of 
organizotion in the living world. The materialism connected with the Principle of 
Conservation is impotent to reduce consciousness, thought, and freedom to physical 
forcee Mechanical evolution combines the difficulties of the other two, that is, 
it must bridge the gaps of life, sensation, thought and volition, and must account 
for the order now in the universe, and in addition, it must call upon chance to 
guide the mighty process of developement, a perfectly unthinkable solution. 
Finally none of the three attempts to. account for the existence of the original 
matter and motion of the universe. They 211 merely postulate it, for experience 
offers not the least assistance in this rogard. 


With all these gaps in its explanation, science can hardly expect 
a sensible man to consider its generalizations the best that can be done toward 
interpreting the universe. Nor does it. It is only the naturalist who bids us 
be content with his patchwork attempts to explain away the ineptitude of science 
as a philosophy on the ground that no other considerations being true knowledge, 
this is the best explanation the human mind is capable of. 


Empiricism as a theory of knowledge is flagrentry false in its claim 
that we cannot cognize what ve do not experience. As a matter of fact we know 
aspects of reality that the senses either singly or in combination are powerless 
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tosupply; hence, we mist be in possession of a higher faculty (intellect) whose 
function it is to get at the internal principles of things. Once in possession of 
these intellectual ideas, this faculty can also derive universal and necessary 
propositions that are valid beyond tne confines of mere experience. Thus is 
rebutted the main empiristic tenet: "no knowledge other than experience.” 


But the most devastating criticism of the union of science and empir- 
icism into the naturalistic philosphy consists in pointing out that, while posing 
as a friend, empiricism actually eats the heart out of that science whose boasted 
ally it is. To place the great theories of science in a setting or environment of 
empiricism is like dropping a snowball in a kettle of boiling water, or laying 
the Apollo Belvidere in a bath of hydrochloric acid. For while asserting that 
experience is the only sourse of knowledge, and staking science's all on this 
basis, the empirical philosophers cut the earth from beneath themselves, explain 
experience entirely away, and turn science into foolishness. 


John Locke toward the end of his monumental book, which may be called 
the Koran of Empiricism, assures us that "natural philosophy is not capable of 
being made a science", and that since we are so little fitted to frame theories 
about this present world, we had better devote our energies to preparing for the n 
next. A pius reflection,perhaps, but hardly comforting news for the scientific 
investigators Hume, following Locke's lead, proceeded to reduce our knowledge of 
the world to an unrelated series of impressions and ideas, and the great fundamental 
principle of scientific demonstration, causality, to expectation based on habit. 


The succeeding generations of empiricists from Hume to Spencer have 
continued to maintain both that experience is essentially as Hume explained it, 
and that by the study of such experience has science made its progress. They 
have attempted to move from its firm base the great edifice that the investigation 
of the last three centuries has reared, and re-erect it over a morass. Had science 
really rested on empirical"experience" it would have been engulfed long ago, but 
in spite of theories to the contrary, it remains because it is in faot strongly 
supported by the metaphysical doctrines of substance and causality. 


The empiricist's reply that to attack him is to attack science itself 
is well answered by the following quotation from Balfour's Foundations of Belief: 
"Doubtless, if empiricism is shattered, it must drag down naturalism in its fall; 
for, after all, naturalism is nothing more than the assertion that empirical methods 
are valid and that no others are. But because any effective criticism of empiricism 
is the destruction of naturalism, is it therefore, the destrustion of science? 
Surely not. The adherent of naturalism is an empiricist from necessity; the man of 
science, if he be an empiricist, is so only from choice. The latter may if he 
pleases have no philosophy at all, or he may have a different onee He is not 
obliged any more than any other man to justify his conclusions by an appeal to first 
principles; still less, is he obliged to take his first principles from so poor a 
ereed aS empiricism. Science preceeded the theory of eg and is independent 
of it. Science preceeded naturalism and will survive it." 


Thus although sometimes looked uvon by scientists as an enemy, meta- 
physics is really a true friend in disguise, while empiricism, professing to be the 
ally of science, and encouraging it to think that its findings are alone of any value, 
is the wolf in the habiliments of a sheep, a philosophic parasite, a fauning courtier 
to follow whose advice would mean for science to lose all, respect, honor, life itself 


(1)Balfour, The Foundations of Belief, p.95; (2) ibid.,p.134. 
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dea of a Scholastic 
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S we have our om attitudd towards 
things in general, towards the whole 
universe of reality,our principles, 
views and beliefs when synthesised 
may be said to be our attitude. Because attitude 
is a synthesis and is expressive of the unifying 
principle which has inspired the synthesis, atti- 
tude is in itself a simple thing. 


1) ae are we? Will Durant 
makes one answer; H.C.Menkerf 
another, the Scientific 
American a third; and others 
none. Mr. Prendergast has 
agreed to furnish the 
SCHOOLMAN with his idea of 
what "Genus Scholasticus" 
is like. What do you think 
of his conclusions? 


Our attitude tells the world how we 
stands Some people will try to keep their attitude 
in the background; some will try to keep theirs 
hidden. They know they would never get an audience 
Should it be discovered. This is not the case with the schoolman. Far from being 
ashamed of his attitude he is proud of ite It is definite and finds expression 
in a Single word. For the schoolman is a philosopher, i.e. he loves wisdom. That 
is his attitude. But we must explain that statement, for many a philosopher claims 
to be a lover of wisdom. When we say the schoolman loves wisdom we mean he loves 
truthe But a love of truth supposes a possession of truth for no one loves that 
of which he is ignorant. Hence there is nothing of the sceptic, nor the agnostic, 
nor the subjectivist in the schoolman's attitude. Philosophy with him is more.than 
amere searches It is a series of discoveries and a quest for further discoveries. 
It is a constant squaring of the mind with reality and a consiquent love of the 
truth thus attained. The scholastic is one who"knows,and knows he knows" like 
the wise man of the Arabian proverb -- and when he conjectures he knows he 
conjectures. 


When however, we say that the schoolman loves truth we do not mean 
that his philosophy is emotional and unscientific. Far from ite The scholastic 
is as much of a scientist as the most orthodox chemist or mathematician. With 
him philosophy is a knowledge of everything sufficient to give an ultimate 
explanation of everything, and based on sound reason and sound reason alone. ; 
The scientist of scientists himself, the schoolman respects his brother scientists 
working in other fields. Ie i$ not an adage with the scholastic "nil est in 


intellectu quod non prius fuit (aliquo modo) in sensu"? 


The schoolman respects revelation and thanks God for ite His respect 
however, is kept within due bounds. The truthe of Faith are never used as motives 
for certitude in his philosophy. It is sufficient that Faith never be contradicted. 
It exercises an extrinsic function. Understanding however, the supremacy of 
divinely revealed truth over that attained by the feeble efforts of reason, he 
gives special attention to those philosophical questions which bear a particular 
relation to Faith. Hence scholastic philosophy has been called, not without 
reason, the hand-maid of theology. As the body is distinct from the soul though 
united with it, so is the schoolman's philosophy united with his theology without 


losing its own autonomy. 
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The schoolman is broadminded and respects the weakest opponent. Thus 
we find St. Thomas always vresenting the case of his opponents before nis own. But 
the schoolman is not broadminde@ to the extent of embracing contradictions. Of 
some things he claims te be certain, and in their case will not tolerate a contra- 
dictory doctrine. This attituae he maintains for the sake of the truth he has 
discovered. This conviction is not the result of the reassurance of divine revel- 
ation, but of his own perception of the evidence, 


The schoolman is professional. With him philosophy is not a pass- 
time or a hobby with which he can regale himself on occasions. It is a life work 
and a life study. 


The schoolman is orthodox. We have already touched upon his sub- 
ordination to revelation. This is not the only norm he reccgnizes. For he also 
respects the dictates of common sense. The schoolman is slow to accept the unusual 
or the bizarre. In his subtlest speculations he is careful always to keep both 
feet planted firmly on the ground. This is evident from the most superficial 


perusal of the schoolman's chief tenets. His’ doctrine will ever be found to corrob- 


orate the intuitions of the ordinary man. 


The schoolman is above all things, definite. He divides his subject, 
clarifies his terms, lays down his arguments one by one, and carefully assigns to 
each its note of certitude. Gossamer definitions and imaginative flights are as 
noxious to the scholastic as they are to any scientist. 


As is to be expected of one who has discovered the truth the scholas- 
tic is apostolic in his outlook. The scholastic wants to give his philosophy to 
others. The stronger his hold on scholasticism or rather the stronger its hold 
on him, the greater will his desire be to propagate it. Thus we he&r of 
Albertus Magnus when he was advansed in years maxing a tedious journey to Paris 
to defend the theses of his illustrious pupil. So in our ow day we witness the 
rése of the New Scholasticism ard the endeavor of the New Scholastics to make 
contacts with non-scholastic philosophers. For the scholastic has found the truth 
for which his mind wis made and without which, neither he himself nor any other 
serious thinker can ever be satisfied. 


This we believe to be the general mental attitude of the schoolman. 
He is primarilly a lover of wisdom and so his endeavors in philosophy are a labor 
of love. For wisdom is Truth and philosophy is the love of Truth. The schoolman 
is a man in a thousand, a "rarus avis" indeed. We cannot find a more fitting close 
for this little discussion than to reeall again the words of the Arabian proverb: 
"te who knows and knows that he knows is a wise man, Follow him!" 


va; See) ‘ e 
Pre comprehension of the bearings of one science on ancthor,and 


the use of each to eas, and the locatinrn and limitation and due adjustment and 
a preciation of t»ein all, one with another, this belengs, I conceive, to a sort 
of science distinc’ fron all of them, and in some sense a science of sciences 
whieh is sy om conception of what is meant by Fritosophy, in the ? 
the word, and of a philusophical habit of mind,.... " 
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n every emotion two elements are more or 
less clearly discernible, 1. thought - 

1 an intellectual grasp of the situation, 
and 2. some bodily movement. ‘We shall 

" discuss bodily resonance more fully la- 
general treatment in Schol- |j/ter in this paper. At present we are concerned 
with the general definition of emotion. Father 
astic texts is the present ||Maher offers the following, "emotion, which literale 
ly means a movement or perturbation cf the soul, is 
one of emotions. commonly employed to denote certain complex forms 
of cognitive and appetitive consciousness in which 
Mr. Wirtenberger herein the latter element is predominant.” Scholastic 
Psychology classifies the emotions as appetitive 
presents a compilation of acts. The appetitive faculty, according to Ste 
Thomas, includes both the sensitive and rational 
opinions on this subject. appetite or will. Hence, acts of this faculty, a 
tending towards some object perceived as good ar 
away from an object perceived as evil are appetitive acts. 


Among those subjects 


which have yet to receive 


The most satisfactory division of appetitive acts is siven in Donat's 

Psychologye His division is based upon the relative intensities ‘ith which man 
is inclined towards objects of his desiree The first degree, called Sentiment 

or Feeling is "a gentle, inefficacious inclination towards a good which is gene-= 
rally obscurely cognized." The next degree, Affection or Emotion is a "vigorous, 
though still inefficacious motion towards the good, accompanied by a bodily re- 
sonancee” A state called Tendency or Appetition is next in order. It is defined 
as "an efficacious movement towards the obtaining of a good.” In addition to the 
emotional impulse, active effort is made to acquire thegood or to avert the evil. 
Tendencies may exhibit various grades of firmness, force, and efficacy. Tendency 
reaches its highest degree of perfection in Volition which is a "delibertae act 
of the will efficaciously determined to attain a good or, to avert an evil.” 


The Schoolmen discussed the emotions from an ethical rather than from 
a psychological viewpoint. The old scholastic division of the emotions while ac- 
knowledged to be incomplete and inadequate is still held to be the most accepta- 
ble onee Father Maher's brief treatment will suffice. The Passions are defined 
as “intense excitations of the appetitive faculty. The 'passiones Sensibiles vel 
animales', which the Schoolmen especially studied, are acts of sensitive appeten- 
cye They recognized eleven chief forms, which they divided into two great clas- 
ses, called the 'passiones concupiscibiles' and the 'passiones irascibiles'. In 
the former class the object of the mental state acts directly on the faculty as 
agreeable or repugnant in itself; whilst the object of the irascible appetite is 
apprehended subject to some condition of difficulty or danger e | In scholastic phra- 
seology the object off the ‘appetitus or passio concupiscibilis is "bonum vel ma- 
lum arduum'. Six passiones concupiscibiles were cnumerated, - joy or delight and 
sadness, desire and aversion or abhorrence, love and hatred. These are the af- 
fections of the appetitive faculty viewed as present, future, ind absolute, or 
without any reference to timee The five passiones irascibiles are hope and des~ 
pair, courage and fear, and angere The first pair of emotions are the acts eli- 
cited by the appetitive side of the mind in presence of arduous good, according 
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pair, courage and fear, and anger. The first pair of emotions are the acts elicited 
by the appetitive side of the mind in the presence of arduous good, according as 

the difficulty of attainment is apprehended as slight or insuperable. Courage and 
fear are the feelings awakened by threatening evil viewed as more or less avoidable; 
whilst anger is aroused by present evil." 


Modern psychologists have made careful studies of various emotional 
states seeking to determine the various components that make up a specific complex 
comstione AS a compact presentation of their findings we offer the following, 
based on Father Maher, The constitution of a total emotional process, for example 
a fit of anger, seems to us to inciude three psychical elements with their cor- 
responding physical elements. First, there is the cognitive state, with its 


oe a te ee 


physical correlate the nerve impulse sent out from the brain along the moter nerves. 
Finaily, there is the 'bcdily commotion' (transmutatio corporalis) caused by the 
conscious appetency and nervous impulse, and presenting itself to consciousness 
through organic or bodily sensation. The following statement of Father Maher 

should satisfy those inclined to fume at the vagueness of our concepts regarding 
the emotions. "In the final analysis we always have to be satisfied with the 
statement that a definite neural movement is de facto the immediate antecedent 

or consequent of a given physical act. The one cannot be deduced from the other; 

and why God created mind and body thus cannot be explained.” 


The physiological concomitant of the emotions designated as "bodily 
resonance" holds great interest for the experimental psychologist. By scientific 
observation of the emotional display he is often able to assure himself of an 
accurate insight into the mental attitude of the person under observatione The 
expression of the emotions falls into three well-defined bodily divisions. The 
first is facial expression,and according to Moore "one of the most characteristic 
espressions cf emotion is afforded by the play of the facial musculature." 
Experiments lead psychologists to conclude that "facial expression may be one of 
the elements in determining the peculiar specific characteristic of a definite 
emotional complex. The facial expression certainly varies with every emotion. 
This expression is produced mainly by the activity of one muscle or group of 
muSt@leS+eee- we are conscious, though only dimly conscious, of the tension of 
these facial muscles - a tension which varies in its locality and distribution 
with every emotion. If wo 18k ourselves whether or not the emotion consists in 
the perception of this facial expression, it must seem to impartial intro- 
spection that the perception of this facial tension, so obscurely conscious, is 
a very small element in the complex experience of the emotion. It may help to 
specify that experience, but its aid is unimportant and negligible." 


Cardiovascular and respiratory changes are the second class of 
bodily changes accompanying emotion. "The changes in respiration, increase in 
its frequency, variation in its depth or shallowness; variations in the rate and 
frequency of the heart-beat; rise and fall of the blood pressure are phenomena 
which constityte a considerable portion of the bodily resonance of our emotions." 
However Moore adds that the dim perception of the cardiovascular and respiratory 
changes, such as is possible in many emotional states, "cannot be lookes upon as 
constituting the emotion itself. At most the perception of these changes can be 
an element in the sequence of events of intense emotional experiences. Here in 

(Continued on page 120.) 
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tlhe Assault on Mbysticism 


——— 


Nr. Klaas is one of the best friends of the SC } 

HOOLMAN. His contrib~ 
utions have always been worth while. In "The Assault on Mysticism," he 
undertakes to point out the fallacy in the reasoning of the "religious 
ESongOBLSUs who are giving so much attention to mysticism today. 


¥| rofessor James Leuba of Bryn Mawr, in his latest work "Psychology of 
Religious Mysticism", concludes that Saint Theresa and Saint Catherine 
of Genoa were nothing more than extraordimary victims of hysteriae In 
France, Drs Pierre Janet and Georges Dumas, to name but two leading 
psychologists, Hold the same opinione 


Does a Catholic psychologist have to accept this explanation of 
mystical phenomena as true and final? If not, what is his answer to these modern 
psychologists? We mean to show that hysteria as an explanation of the mystical 
phenomena found in the lives of canonized saints is wholly insufficient. 


"Hysteria", says Dr. Pierre Janet, "shows itself as a form of mental 
depression, characterized by the narrowing down of the field of consciousness and 
functions, which by their synthesis constitute personalitye” At present, this 
is the generally accepted definition. This mental condition is betrayed by 
vagueness, incertitude, incdherence, and mobility of ideas and desires. It is 
a veritable disaggregation of the intellectual composite. 


Such an extreme mental disequilibrium is accompanied by serious 
troubles affecting the whole organism, especially in its vegetative functions. 
Here psychologists begin to make comparisons between saints and hysterics. The 
breathing of hysterics is defective, and all complain of cardiac palpitations. 
Respiration is subject to halts whence the syncopes so common to this malady, 
and digestion is impeded Bi, OUR and vomitings. St. Theresa, always cited 
as typical oxample, writes her autobiography ; "My failings increased and I was 
seized with a heart pain so violent as to cause alarm; my pain was so great that 
I was almost always on the point of fainting. Often I even lost consciousness 
entirely. » . Excessive disgust prevented me from taking nourishment,." Paralysis 
and contracture, often accompanied by hypersthesia or anesthesia, are common among 
hysterics. Passages of St. Theresa's life relate similar phenomena. Lethargy, 
relatively frequent among hysterics, recalls how in one of these lethargic states 
the Carmelite contemplative was almost interred alive. The great mystic states, 
visions, ecstasios, revelations, and the like, are compared to analogous phenomena 
(especially hallucinations) rather common among hysterics. 


After a similar parallel study of hysterics and St. Theresa and Ste 
Catherine of Genoa, Professor Leuba decides that the mystic saints were hysterics, 
of a superior kind, perhaps, but nevertheless hysterics. From a resemblance of 
symptoms, identity of cause is concludede It is the fallacia accidentis of the 


Schoolman.e 
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The error of such research which claims to be scientific results 
from an unscientific use of comparisonse To compare is not merely to note down 
‘resemblances. If the comparison is made to attribute the same cause to spparate 
groups of facts which resemble each other, it is not the analogies that have the 
groater forcee It is rather the differences which counte Let us see if the 
canonized mystics have not essential characteristios which render impossible the 
explanation of their mystic states by hysteria as it is known and defined today. 


At present there is general agreement that the immediate esplana- 
tion of the accidental accompaniments of hysteria is psychological. Hysterical 
hallucinations are due in groat measure to the narrowing down of the field of 
consciousness; and paralyses, contractures, and convultions are due to various 
troubles in tho systems of motor images controlling and commanding the limbs. 
They are all accidental consequences of a particular psychological state. Now, 
in order that analogous phenomena in the lives of our canonized saints might be 
attributed to the same cause, hysteria, the psychological condition of tho saint 
should be like that of the hysteric. If we continue our comparison between the 
two, we shall see that the character and mentality of the saint are the exact 
opposite to that of the hysteric. For beyond the above mentioned physiological 
consequences of hysteria, whéeh are only accidental, the narrowing dowm of the 
ficld of consciousness directly and necessarily brings with it other conscoquences, 
decper and essential to the malady. These render the hysteric in the general 
conduct of his life inferior in intelligenco, will and practicality, consequences 
not found in our mystic saintse 


Intellectually, the hysteric is unbalanced and a defective incapable 
of vigor and coherence in his thought. He has no virile will that can persevere 
in effort andpursue with constancy 2 single purposee A lack of adaptation to 
the exigencies of social life naturally follows. In the words of Dre Janet, the 
hysterical temperament "is one of wax, mobile and contradictory....which does not 
know how to dominate desires and base instincts..enor how to offer any resistance 
eseeand which lets itself go without thought, without contcraction". Thus, tho 
general conduct of the lives of all hysterics is marked by lack of continuity, 
unity, and constancy; there is essential psychological inferiority. 


From this triple point of view,--intelligence, will, and practical- 
ity--we shall see if our mystic saints can be classed among these neurotics. 


It is truly useless to insist upon the intellectual capacity of 

St. Theresa as she is recognized as one of the greatest literary geniuses of 
Spain, and as her writings have been ever the object of univers2l damiratione 

Her positive, effective will shows itsclf in the pursuit ofher career of sanctitye 
On studying her vocation and religious life, one is struck by her energetic 

eee aney and resolution. For instance, in deciding her vocation she writes: 
For three months I waged war with my rebellious will". But it is in action that 
Ste Theresa shows her mettle. The facts are well known. Suffice it to say that 
she undertook to reform the habits of men and women who had forgotten their 
primitive rule and thus founded or restored seventeen convents of women and fif- 
teen monasteries of men,---a colossal worke She was a mystic, but she was also 

a power for will and action. 
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uring tro pest years attention has orien been called to the need of dev- 
eloreng the social sense of the students of our schools and colleges. 

n 1926 the Sociolegical Conference of the Jesuit Educational Association 
ac its annuel convention statod that " Apathy towards social problems on the part 
of our college students and collego graduates is all too common." And among tho 
resolutions of the conference was the following: "In every dopartment of education 
over waich wo cxercise any influence, from the elementary schools to the graduate 
Gepartmente of our univorsitics, as conditions will suggest or permit, every effort 
should be made to cultivate the social sense of our students.” 


A special phasc of the problem of equipping the student to take his 
part in solving social problems which confront us consists in grounding him in the 
fundamental principles of Cathelic social philosophy. As those principles are 
genorally taught only in the course of othics in college, by far the majority of 
students who pass through our schools leave with only an inadequate knowledge of 
them, gleaned from the courses of religion and the occasional remarks of teachers. 
Tnose who regard this fact as unfortunate and aro anxious that even the graduates of 
Catholic high schools may be in a position to spread tho principles of Catholic 
Sceial Philosophy, will be interosted in Canon Cronin's Primer of the Frinciples 
of Social Science. 


This book is an attempt to-prosent the fundamental principles of 
Catholic social philosophy in a manner intclligible to boys and girls of the 
intermediate schools. 


in writing such a book an author is confronted with two problems: 
first, chat of selecting the important and necossary matter from the many topics 
which may be treated, and secondly, the presentation of these difficult problems 
in a clear and simple style. Canon Cronin is to bo commended on his handling of 
bothe In the space of 120 pages he deals bricfly, and considering the purpose of 
tne book, quite adequately with such questions as that of socicty, the family, 
marriage, the State, the Church, the interrelations and respective rights of family 
Charch and State; the question of owmership and the right and necessity of 
private property; the question of production; of wealth, of profit, wages, Labor, 
and Capital, and:their relations; the question of the division of wealth, the 
roward of labor, conditions of labor and the sccurity of labcr. 


Obviously the scope of the book prevents the author from establishing 
the principles of Catholic philosophy bearing upon these quostions as thoroughly 
as would be done in a text book on ethics. The catechetical form of question and 


answer is followed. 


Though the book may not at present find a place in our crowded cur- 
riculum it will be of invaluable assistance to all teachers and to those study clubs 
which are just begining a study of the principles of social scicncce 
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News sate cActivities 


MASTER THESES IN PulLOSOFHY 


The following is a list of some tentative theses for the Master's 
degree, which are at present a sourse of much labor and concern on the part of 
our third-year men: 


Cavanaugh- The Psychology of Advertising. 

Dietrich- The Sanction of Divine and Natural Law. 

Dietz- The Problem of Attention. 

Fallon- Comparative Study of World Thinkers on the Problem of Teleology-. 
Loftus- The Value of Environment in a Liberal Education. 

Mahoney - Study of the Ethics of the School Question. 


Morrison, H.- The Naturalistic Conception of the Universe, Critically 
Considered from the Standpoint of Scholasticism. 


Newell- Opponents of Theism. 

Orford- Fallacies of Behaviorisms 

Prendergast- Training of the Will. 

Witte- Relations between Ethics and Religion. 


The other candidates for the Master's Degree are majoring in 
Education, English, or Science. 


x OK OK OK OK OK Ok Ok OK 
DISCUSSING A DEFINITION 


What was Medieval Scholastic Philosophy? Two divergent views of 
how this question should be answered were proposed and stoutly maintained by 
Messrs. Madgett and Prendergast before the Philosophers' Academy at its last 
meetinge 


Maurice De Wulf's thesis, advocated by Mr. Madgett, would discard 
as inadequate the following five definitions: (1) Scholastic Philosophy was the 
"Daughter of the Schools", (2) It was Medieval Philosophy, (3) It was the Phil- 
osophy characterized by dialectic presentation, (4) The philosophy notable for its 
discussions of universals, and for its theory of matter and form, (5) The phil- 
osophy elaborated as a basis for Catholic theology, - and define Scholasticism , 
by enumerating the essential doctrines held by the great thirteenth century doctors. 


Mre Prendergast took the ground that any system not containing the 
doctrines mentioned did not qualify os a philosophy; hence, the problem was to 
explain the adjective, "Scholastic". For this he chose the fifth proposition 
set forth above, namely, connection with Catholic theology. 


It was not intended that any decision be rendered, the purpose being 
to stimulate thought on the problem, and to try out a new method of presenting 
the program of the Academy. 

* OK RK KK OK OK Ok 


BEril petges Sewer b ek Nos OH OOL MAN Ta 
Logic and the Grammarian (Cont) 

REDUPLICATIVE and SPROXFPICATIVE. The English sentence, "I praise 
the soldiers who aro fighting for their country" may be translated into Latin in 
two ways; Laudo milites qui pro patria pugnant or qui pro patria pugnent. In the 
first case, I morely spectfy the obfects of my praise, loaving it to my readers 
to decide whether the praise is bestowed on account of their patriociem, “or for 
some other quality. In tne second case, I indicate by the use of the sub junctive 
that I praise them precisely because thoy are Sighting for their countrye In the 
former instance I use the rolov!we clause SPECLFICATIVE, while in the second I use 
it REDUPLICATIVE. This dif?erenca could also be workod out by means of the dis- 
tinction MATERIALITER AND FORMALLTER. 


One of the most valuable contributions of Logic to the cause of 
language study is its analysis of the ideas of ANALOGY and PROPORTION, concepts 
which underlie all mataphors, and are invaluable in explaining the socondary 
meanings of wordse One example must suffice. Tho preposition AD is used to 
indicate limit of motion and also to denote purpose. Logic ean explain the connec- 
tion by the simple formula: Purpose is to action what a dostination is to the 
travellor. 


Those randomremarks only scratch tho surfaco of tho connection 
between Logic and Granmar. Thoy may however inspire some member of the Philos- 
opher's Academy to t&ll tho ficld more thouroughly and ombody his findings in 
a dissertation of more scholarly pretensions. 


The Assault on Mysticism (Cont.) 


In the case of St. Thoresa wo simply wish to show tho worthlossnoss 
of domonstrations claimed to be scientific, oxplaining the mystic states by.a 
neurosis which nocessarily involves montal insufficiency. If we consider St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna, counsellor of popes, or Ste Joan of Arc, leador of an army, wo 
shall find in them likewise tho same constant uprightness and firmness of intollect, 
tho same strong character, the same rich and powerful personality. Those qualities 
place them above and not below the common run of humanity. 


We do not sssort that tho explanation of theso mystic phenomena is 
supernatural. That weuld be going beyond our subject. We only sxy that the natural 
explanations offered until now by professor Loubva ond other psychologists “re surely 
too inadequate to be sot up as truo and final. Similitude of orgunic troubles is 
no objection at 111, for in the case of hysterics those troubles arc, by tho very 
nature of their condition, linkod up accidentally with psychological abnormalities, 
whereas in the case of our siints it is the contrary. Despite these troubles 
mystics mystics have a marvellous psychological richnoss. 


And if, more than othors, the saints have had to suffor in their bodies, 
it is without doubt a consiquence of thoir asceticism and the too enorgetic manner 
(humanly speaking) in which these characters of stcel dominated themsolvos. It is 
2 proof of their vigorous and persevering cnergy, an indication not of degeneracy 
but of moral supcrioritye 
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The Disosterous Interview (Cont.) 


balance and breadth of view. In proportion as he guided his natural endeavors by 
the light of philosophic principles, his course ran straight, and his thoughts and 
world-view did him credit. Wise men had been watching him, a bit suspiciously, 
as wise men sometimes do. 
OK KKK kK ok KK 

On 2 birthday thet was sure to be one of his last, the Jesuit spec- 
jalist, showered with congratulations, was approached by newspaper men for his 
birthday massage. He met them with quiet confidence, answered most of their 
questions, passed over others, adding a few thoughts of his own instead. The 
next morning there appeared his direct, well thought out message, instinct with 
cheer, with encouragement, with reliance on the Omniscient. The world skipped 
his half-column, but wise men read with awee 


The Emotions (Cont.) 


a11 probability they become a very perceptable element in the bodily resonance 
and they may help to give to the emotion its peculiar characteristic, specific 
tone." 


Finally we may consider the relation between so-called visceral 
changes and emotion. Experiments directed by Walter B. Cannon show that"the fun- 
damental effect of the emotion is, first of all, the secretion of adrenalin. The 
adrenalin then produces effects which would be of use to an animal in the conflicts 
which often follow upon emotional excitement. The increase of blood sugar is 
nothing more or less than the mobilization of fuel whose metabolism sets free the 
energy of muscular contraction." A marvelous teleology is exhibited in the 
energy liberated by the organism under emotional excitement. "Muscular contract- 
ion is increased and its fatigability decreased, and the process by which the 
mechanism is restored to normal after fatigue, is accelerated. If the animal is 
wounded the very anger which this wound produces sets into activity a mechanism 
by which the blood is more quickly coagulated and its loss, so far as possible, 
prevented." "We may now ask whether or not the visceral changes could constitute 
a group of specific phenomena the perception of which would give to an emotion 
its peculiar characteristic quality. It would seem that this is not the case. 
The changes pointed out by Cannon are not specific but common to all emotional 
states. The perception of these changes,therefore, would give us only emotional 
excitement, not specific emotion." 


The above data furnished by experimental psychologists and physiol- 
ogists clearly indicates the essential part played by intellectual cognition in 
every emotions We are not "afraid because our hair stands on end", nor "sorry 
because we cry", as James maintained. Bodily movements accompany emotion. They 
may follow intellectual perception of the emotion-arousing situation. They do 
not constitute the whole emotion any more than"clothes make the man." 


